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POLYANTHOS, 


FOR 


4 FEBRUARY, 1812. 








SKETCH 
ns OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
MR. SAMUEL HARRIS. 








Our readers will require no apology that we | 
commence this new series of our work witha | 
notice of the late lamented Samuet Harris, 
when they recollect, that, to his genius and ine | 

| dustry the Polyanthos in its infancy was indebt- ie 
ed for its graphick embellishments. From a- || 
mong the numerous subjects, which presented | 
themselves to our fancy, we have selected his | 
portrait to decorate this number, as most 
gratifying to those feelings of respect and | 
friendship, which we hope will never ‘be oblit- | 
erated. 
» As we are not vain enough to imagine that 
) we can dress the narrative of his life in more 

sraceful habiliments, or “ pencil out the fea- 


es’”’ of his character in more alluring colours, 
as already been done by the hand of faith. 
‘ul friendship, we shall, without more ceremony, 
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extract from the “ Harvard Lyceum’’ the fol- 
lowing sketch of his life and character, published 
shortly after his decease. 

“« Mr. Harris was born in Boston, of respect- 
able parents, in the month of May, !783. In 
his infancy was plainly discovered the dawn of 
that curious and inquisitive faculty of his mind, 
which, in his succeeding life, incited him to pur- 
sue with so much ardour the most remote and 
laborious investigations. One singular fact may 
here be worthy of notice, as illustrative of the 
peculiarity of his genius. When about. three 
years of age, he was first taught the alphabet ; 
and no-sooner had he learned the names of a 
few Jetters, than. he employed himself in com- 
paring the appearances of them, with the figures 
of such sensible objects, as his observation had as 
yet made him acquainted with. For instance, he 
would remind his instructress of the resemblance 
of the letter X to a sawyer’s horse ; of the letter H 
to achair ; of Oto a hoop, &c. This is an evi- 
dent indication of the original bias of his mind. 

«“ His ardent love of books increased rapidly 
with his years. At the age of ten, he attended 
two schools every day, the duties of which oc- 
cupied a great portion of his time, But besides 
the rapid progress he made in his stated lessons, 
he devoted much of his time and attention to 
more favomnrite pursuits. He was extremely de- 
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i: D eccidiceally within his reach. 
‘telligence and sagacity furnished him with 

very accurate local and chronological history. 
7 The pleasure they afforded him then was proba- 
) bly the source of his subsequent fondness for an- 
~ tiquities, which we shall have occasion again to 
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of these his ine 


» notice. In his early youth, every opportunity was 
© seized of examining the names and construction 


2 of foreign alphabets. He compared them to- 


RY es 


gether, and displayed uncemmon accuracy and 
skill in marking their nicest resemblance and dis- 
tinction. The cultivation of literature was now 
the incessant aim of all his exertions. The a- 


| musements of ‘youth were to him insipid and dis- 


gusting ; and his happiness appeared to depend 
on his studies in no less a degree, than his very 
existenc depended on the air he breathed. Oft- 
en in the darkness of midnight would he rise || 
from his bed, and groping the way to his desk, |] 
commit to paper some valuable idea, which the | 
sleep of the night might bury in oblivion. It 
was his constant practice to transcribe whatever 
he met with curious or valuable : and so great 
was his diligence in this pursuit, that before he 
attained the age of sixteen years he had amassed 
an incredible number of manuscripts, which 
were of themselves a sufficient fund for study 


and investigation. 
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«¢ A young man of such extraordinary propen- 
sities and promising abilities, could not but ex. 
cite in his friends and acquaintance the warmest 
hopes of his future welfare and eminence. They 
were persuaded he was in possession of talents, 
which would one day ripen intoexecution. The 
fostering care of pecuniary patronage was how. 
ever wanting ; and the family of Mr. Harris was 
unfortunately in circumstances, which prevented 
his resorting to the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation. Thus situated, it was the determination 
of his parents to place him to the apprenticeship 
of some useful employment. His own choice 
was consulted, and he selected the art of engrav- 
ing, which of all others was the most conducive 
to the advancement of his favourite pursuits. 
His ingenuity and industry in this branch of 
business procured a rapid progress towards per- 
fection. To him are the publick indebted for 
the portraits of a number of persons, who have 
sustained a distinguished rank in our country. 
They were published through the medium of 
the Polyanthos, a periodical paper printed in 
the year 1806. He was now a considerable 
proficient in the Hebrew and other oriental lan- 
guages ; had attained a good acquaintance with 
several of the tongues of Europe ; was perfect 
master of the Latin, which he had learned when 
a boy at school; and was directing his atten- 
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* not long be hid in obscurity. 


3 ing his profound knowledge. Still, however, it 
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q tion to some of the dialects of the North Amer- 
+ ican Indians. 


«“ About this time, the Tunisian ambasadour 
arrived in Boston, and resided in that place sev- 


eral months. Among his suite, was a young 


> man of the name of Mohamed, who possessed 
» an intimate acquaintance with several of the ori- 


This was an opportunity for 
instruction, which Mr. Harris could not let es- 
cape, without attempting to derive some im- 
He accordingly obtained an in- 
troduction to the young Turk, and finding him 
very affable and communicative, requested his 
assistance in advancing him in a more perfect 


provement. 


knowledge of.several of the eastern tongues. 
For three months he paid him daily visits, and 
by the instructions he received, became intimate 
with the Persian and Arabick languages. He 
was likewise taught the principles of a number 
of others. A friendship was thus contracted bes, 
tween himself and the Turk, which continued . 
until his death, and several letters in the Ara- 


 bick language have passed between them. 


“The merit and erudition of Mr. Harris could 
Some of the most 
respectable characters in Boston sought inter- 
views with him, and became satisfied of the truth 
of the reports which had been circulated, respect- 
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was matter of regret to them to observe, that the 
progress, which an absolute leisure might enable 
him to make, was retarded by the necessary oc- 
cupations, which alone afforded him the means 
of subsistence. In consequence of this c:\rcum- 
stance, a number of individuals generously of- 
fered to rescue him from his pecuniary discour- 
agements, and furnish him with the means of 
procuring a liberal education. This offer was 
gratefully accepted; he immediately resigned 
the labours of his profession, and applied to the 
studies preparatory for an admission into the 
university. After only about one year’s appli- 
cation, he entered Harvard college, in the fall of 
1808, asa member of the junior class. He was 
here distinguished for his punctuality and atten- 
tion to all the college exercises, his dignified and 
modest deportment, his benevolent and obliging 
disposition, and, in a word, for every virtue, 
Whieh can adorn the Christian or the man. He 
did not contract many very intimate friendships, 
though he was universally accessible to his fellow 
students. He had as little of the pride of learn- 
ing, as Was ever witnessed in any person with 
the Jeast pretensions to knowledge. He would 
relinquish with alacrity the most favourite study, 
, or the most interesting investigation, to impart 
_ to another any information requested. He was 
aman of singular modesty, plain heartedness, 
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1 ind integrity of mind ; rather grave in his de- 
le a ortment, yet very affable ; anu justly meriting 
c= “fhe encomium, which ‘l'acitus passed upon A- 
as . rippa: “ Lili, quod est rarissimum, nec facilitas 
7 ‘ quctoritatem, nec severitas amorem  diminuit.” 
f- ‘WWhough depressed by poverty, yet he could not 
og 4 but feel rich in his mental powers ; though la- 
of ‘ pouring under pecuniary dependency, yet his 
7 ind was elevated and ennobled by conscious 
d a orth. At least, he was a man that could reve 
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© “erence himself; that cou'd be virtuous when 

e § alone, and good, when he cou!d receive no othe 

4 er applause but his own. Notwithstanding, he 

f was excellent also before the world. How much 

She was cherished and respected. was evinced by 

- 4 the anxiety and grief of the whole university, on 

1d |Jthe morning of the fata] catastrophe, and by the 
voluntary honours rendered him on the melan- 

‘9 q choly day of his interment. s 

e 4 — & Yo do justice to the literary and scientifick a? : 

» |S acter of Mr. Harris, is a task of much more dif- . 


- 


Y |% ficulty and importance. than the executionof his 7] 
- |@biography. In delineating this part of his char- 7 
. q acter, there is danger, on the one hand, of notat- 
t 4 tributing to his merits their full share of appro- 4 
» |@ bation ; and on the other, of rendering such an if 
t |) account of them, as may be liable to the suspi- | 
5 Ae 


cion of exaggeration. Many have undoubtedly 
heard of the extraordinary talents and acquire- 
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ments of Mr. Harris, and have been satisfied, J 
from common report, that he was one of thet 
most learned men this country ever produced. 
That he amply deserved this character, is our A hald 
firmest belief ; and we consider it as a duty tol 
offer to the publick the grounds of that belief, 
and not, by imposing on them our bare asser. Be ha 
tion, excite without attempting to gratify their} its 
curiosity. ‘ sarc 

“ Several causes conspired to elevate Mr. gpicat 
Harris to that rank of scholarship, in which we est 
have placed him ; his very eariy and unaccount- J With 
able attachment to oriental literature, which ex. (Re 
| tended back even beyond his own remembrance ; a 
| | a wonderful faculty of his mind in making the 
most sudder transition from’ amusement and (St) 
levity to the most profuund study and contem- f a 
plation ; a capacity, naturally great, and enliv- 7 Yo 








. we vegtitnatts =i aera with 
ened with great dexterity ; a native ingenuity, : 
Giliich could alone accomplish more than the |™ © 


watchings of industrious study; a taste exqui- | oc 
sitely delicate,and a judSement acutely penetrat- |#°S" 
“Of a 


ings a calm and unrufiled temper ; an ardour @ 
that was animated by difficulties ; and, perhaps, 6° 


to all these may be added the very poverty, and —B° 
security from temptation, which some would at- | 8" 
tribute to the frowns of fortune. + 

An 


f ‘With all these superlative qualifications for 
| scholar, was it not to be expected, that he 
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would achieve wonderful exploits, in whatever 
sfied, J engaged? Let the result determine. Of 
* thefibe oriental tongues, the following were no less 
ced.) miliar to him than his own, viz. the Hebrew, 
@haldee, Syriack, and Arabick. It is a fact, 
y topat notadialect, a word, or a variation, through- 
lief, /@pt these four languages, escaped his knowledge. 
sser.| ge has repeatedly perused the Old Testament 
heir 1 its original, and has even been known to 
{ arch it from beginning to end, for the ap- 
Mr, Plication of some general rule, which he wished 
wel establish in the grammar of the language. 
int-| With the Persian, Ethiopick, Samaritan, Benga- 
eX. e, Turkish, and Hindustanee, he had a very 
ce ; #eporough acquaintance, but was unable to con- 
the @erse so readily in any of these, as in the four 
and #stmentioned. All the works in the ten above 
>m. @pumerated, which had ever reached this coun- 
liv. @y, and were accessible to him, he had studied 
ity, I} ith accuracy and fidelity. It would be tedious 
the ™ enumerate the languages with which he hada 
ui- Moderate acquaintance, could read with the 
nei ‘@ssistance of a dictionary. His very collection & 
ve 4 f alphabets was swelled by his indefatigable dil- : 
ps, #gence and curiosity to an immense size ; and . 
nd B¢ wanted only a glossary of any known lan- 
at- BUage in the world, to enable him to read it 
ith facility and satisfaction. The European 
‘#nguages, in which he had attained perfection, 
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were the Latin, Greek, French, and Italian ; hi @ 
could read the Spanish, Portuguese, and the mod 4 
ern Greek. Of the principles of the rest he wa q 
by no means ignorant. : 4 

“ The original languages of his native coun a 
try, it must be supposed, would ciaim, a consid: 7 
erable share of his interest and attention. H 
employed much time in comparing and elucida 








ing them ; and had he lived, the result of his la. . of 
bours tn this department would have been, a co. q do: 
pious and systematical grammar of the Indian Hi 
languages of North America. The specimen inc 
he has left of this intended work, is a proof of @ ca, 
his success in these investigations. 7 mn: 


‘* It was not the object of Mr. Harris to learn” 
so many languages, for the superficial acquisi- | 
tion of a mere valuable knowledge of them. } 
He was in every extent of the word a philosoph. | 
ical linguist. It was impossible for a mind so 4 
capacious as his to study language, without at q 
the same time rendering him an accurate phiiol. 4 


ogist, a complete histgmian, a profound antiqua- 4 hi 
ry, and a perfect mythologist. Accordingly we 7 ay 
find him sustaining each of these characters inal) e 
high degree, and ever ready to communicate the 4 n 
most ample information on any topicks within | i 
their respective provinces. As a historian, he ® tl 
was intimately acquainted with every important a c 
fact in the chronology of Asia, Europe, and A- | 
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) merica. His conjectures respecting the migra- 
mody tions and settlements of ancient nations were ex- 
wag tremely ingenious, and seldom unsatisfactory. 

As a philologist, his investigations were gene- 
ol rally bold, though always happily illustrated, 
NSidi 


and completely established. As an antiquary, 


idat. ‘ 
is la 
a C0. 
dian 
met : 


yf of 


his character is most deserving of admiration. 
He possessed a certain ingenuity and originality 
of conjecture in this department, which is sel- 
dom witnessed in men of far greater celebrity. 
His researches here were almost unbounded and 
inconceivable. An adequate conception of them 
can only be formed, by examining the immense 
mass of manuscripts he has left behind, which 


earn contain the delineations of thousands of coins, 
Wisi 


% andthe transcripts of thousands of inscriptions. 
em, 


Among his papers, there are some facts respect- 
ing American antiquities, which are peculiarly 
dso ‘ valuable, and whose loss would probably be irre- 
tC atl trievable. 

ito. “ ‘To place Mr. Harris’s excellence entirely in 
qua|f his skill in language uld be an act of errour 
y wep _ and injustice to his character. He had extend- 
in a) } ed his researches far into the departments of 
> the | ~ mathematicks, natura] history, and natural phi- 
thin 7 losophy, and was in all these a practical, no less 
» he © than a theoretical scholar. He possessed a nie- 
tant |) chanical propensity, which was highly useful to 
A- | q “him in these studies, as it prompted him to man- 
voL. l. B 
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ufacture various kinds of instruments, illustra- 
tive of the principles he investigated. He was 
one of the founders of the Harvard Linnean So- 
ciety, in the exercises of which he displayed 
much skill and taste as a natural philosopher. 
In his knowledge of astronomy, he was excelled 
by very few ; perhaps by none in the science of 
ancient astronomy. 

“‘ Having thus enumerated his most promi- 
nent acquisitions, it may be worthy of remark,, 
that Mr. Harris, in all his pursuits, proceeded 
upon this firm and unshaken principle, to per- 
form well whatever he undertook. Three things 
he utterly detested, and thought unworthy the 
character of a scholar ; a superficial acquaint- 
ance with any subject of attention ; an implicit 
submission to authority ; and a pedantical dis- 
play of one’s acquirements. ‘“ If fortune had 
‘“‘ been as kind to him as nature, greater employ- 
‘* ments had been at once his honour and his bus- 
“iness. But from all his services and perform- 
“© ances, he derived no advantage than the 
‘‘ acting of them ; and at his death left no oth- 
“ er wealth behind him, but that of high reputa- 
“tion.” ” 

Thus far the editors of the Lyceum. ‘ This 
and much more they might have said with truth. 
He was the delight of every eye, and joy of 
every heart that knew him.’ 
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Mr. Harris was drowned on the 7th of July, 
1810, while bathing in Charles river. A friend, 
alarmed by his cry, and eager to rescue him, 
plunged in and reached the spot in season to be 
embraced by the drowning youth ; but from ex- 
treme feebleness he lost his grasp, and sunk for- 
ever beneath the wave, * that wave which has 
so often been the grave of genius.”” ‘The body 
was found on the 10th, near Cambridgeport, 


| and interred the same day at Cambridge. An 


~ eulogy suited to the occasion was pronounced 
| in the college chapel, by Mr. Cranston, of the 
"senior class. 








THE EXAMINER....No. 1. 


Monody on the Victims and Sufferers by the late 
Conflagration in Richmond, Virginia. 

This poem is a thing of such eguivocal genera- 
tion, that at first we thought it scarcely worth 
the trouble of reviewimB. Considering it simply 
as a Monody on the Conflagration, it might be 
suffered to pass off without much notice, like the 
ballads on fires, thunder storms, and earth- 
quakes, which are hawked about the streets by 
pediars. But when we find that the author is a 
gentleman, who has received a collegiate educa- 
tion, obtained the honours of the university, and 
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been highly applauded for some previous com- 


positions, the poem derives a consequence from 
these circumstances, which would not otherwise 
belong to it. We are therefore induced to un- 
dertake its examination. 

It appears to one of those every-day produc- 
tions, which, as they contain but few glaring ab- 
surdities, so they have not the merit of either el- 
egance of versification, or ingenuity of inven- 
tion. The ideas are common place and juve- 
nile. They have not even the merit of being 
happily or neatly expressed. We are never re- 
lieved by an original thought, or an elegant 
turn of expression. ‘There is much expletive 
matter, and more expletive language. It abounds 
with low expressions, unauthorised phrases, and 
confusion of figures. It has ail the appearance 
of being written in haste, which the author an- 
ticipated. This, however, is but poor consola- 
tion for those, who have paid their money for 
his Monody. It would have been more to his 
credit, and the gratification of his readers, to 
have written an eighth part of the number of 
lines, and to have written them we//. It ap- 
pears, however, to have been written for profit, 
and if the author does not fail even in this he 
will have cause of congratulation. 

The poem contains a few lines, which are su- 
periour to the rest, some of which will be noticed. 
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Shall my rash hand, dare stretch its feeble lyre, 
« To swell the notes, which themes like these require ? 
* Or may I hope to paint those horrors true, 

s And make this pencil reach so dark 2 hue ? 

« No; there’s a point in thought, which cant’t be past, 
« From all beyond e’en fancy shrinks aghast ! 
« There is a pitch of sufferigg and of toils, i. ‘ 
« From which imagination’s self recoils.” li } 


: What does the writer mean by “ stretching”’ 
Qa lyre? and what kind of a lyre is the hand’s lyre, 





nt |Pdistinct from any other? We presume that all 
ve Fiyres are played with the hand; but we have nev- 
ds Fer heard of the « hand stretching its lyre.” The 
id 4 metaphor is changed four times in this short par- 
e 6@ agraph, where the same thought ts pursued. 

€ q In the next paragraph, which contains some 
i= “lines that are passable, we are .ed to believe that 
ol the author is about to “ breathe an humble 
is 


) strain,” to soothe and sympathise with the dis- 
O ‘Vtressed sufferers ; but Wwe find by the last line 


fe 
oC Sse 
ert 








of that he only intends to “ weave a wreath.” 

- be, 

| * For on that eve, when pleasure all around 

fs a « Brighten’d each eye, and sweeten’d every sound ; 

© > “When to th’ enraptur’d heart, and polish’d taste, 
“The drama op’d its joys, refin’d and chaste ; 

fo “When weary labour laid aside his toil, 


* And care came willing to indulge a smile ; 


B 2 
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“ When brilliant splendour joined with melody, 
“ To charm the ear and fascinate the eye ; 
“ When tancy spread her gayest charms to allure, 
“ And harmles: pleasure smil’d, in thought secure, 
“ A sudden burst of overwhelming flame 
“ Forth from the scenes with flashing fury came.” 
This paragraph is very well, till we come to 
the concluding couplet, which is miserably pro- 
saick. The mountain labours, &c. ;—scenes and 
came are intolerable. [he personification should 
have continued tothe end; instead of which, 
the fall is from highly figurative and poetick 
language, into flat narration. Mere bathos. 
Passing onward 4vith the poem, we find some 
good lines on page 8, amongst which these are 
the best — 
“ Escape, oh, look not back as ye depart, 
« These sights of grief will petrify the heart.” 
He proceeds— 
“ See groups of females there together cling— 
_@ Hear the choak’d utterance—see the hands wring— 
“ Nw | forbear—I own my lagging powers ; 
« Vainly I while away these lonely hours, 
“In rashly striving to unshroud that veil; 
“« The pen, the heart, imagination fail.” 
At first view we thought the second line of 
this extract defective in measure ; but on a sec- 
ond reading, we presume the writer intended the 


word * utterance” to be pronounced in three 
syllables. ‘The sense of the four last lines, if 
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3 


‘they have any, is not very clear—to “ unshroud 
7a veil” is pure nonsense. 
The author does not forget to rehearse the 





4 story of the “ faithful Gisson,’? whom he makes 


to say— 
> « And is that angel still amidst the fire ? 
« I'l bring ber out, or in the attempt expire !” 

» This iast line should certainly have been suc- 

_jeeeded by more than one mark of admiration. 
q “Really we see nothing in it like poetry, except 
| at it contains ten syllables and begins with a 
“capital letter. 
j “ No raging flames impede his quick return ; 
4 “ His flames within with tenfold fury burn”— 


© This line contains a ridiculous conceit. The 
author must have been devoid of all feeling, to 
Yhave thought of such a puerile figure in so a pa- 
“thetick a description. 
“ycite ideas very different from those which they 

ere intended to convey ;_ the description is 

early equal to one, which every reader will im- 


"mediately recollect, in the Fair Penitent. 


The following lines ex- 


\ “She meets the rolling frenzy of his eye, 

7 “ And as the panting youth draws eager nigh, 

“ Round his dear form her stiffen’d arms are flung, 

* Love’s accents faultering on her scorching tongue.” 


s aa 


‘The fact asserted in these lines— 





“ He too expires ;—but it will ne’er be known 
‘¢ Whether by fire he died, or grief alone.” 
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is very astonishing, but nevertheless very true. 

Passing over many flat and feeble lines, we 
find, at page 15, the following paragraph ; 

“* Thus, when some parent stock, whose with’ring grace 

“ Mournsa dear shoot, uprooted from its base ; 

“ Sheds its scant foliage—droops and fades away—~ 

“ And through the shorten’d remnant of its day, 

* Yields fitful murmurs to the passing wind, 

“ No verdant moisture creeps along its furrow’d rind.” 

This simile is not true in nature. A shoot 
taken from the Jase of a tree does not cause it to 
wither, nor is the ‘* verdant moisture’”’. thereby 
prevented from creeping, “ along its furrow’d 
rind.” ‘The fact is precisely the reverse. ‘The 
pruning of a tree makes it more thrifty. 


« Tis never that consenting notes are rung 
“ On well-tuned lyres along with lyres unstrung ;” 


It would puzzle Mr. Gilman himself to play 
a tune on a lyre without strings. It may perhaps 
be doubted whether Ais lyre has any ; for in a 
passage before noticed, he calls it his hand’s lyre, 
and plays by séretching it. 

The author then imagines a long string of 
questions and answers, heard in 

“ The long soft plainings of the tepid breeze,” 
of which we can only say, that his imagination 
must be stronger than ours, if he can fancy them 


all to be uttered:by the “ tepid breeze,” especially 
at this frigid season. He then fancies these 


/ 
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s me breezes to whisper * soft monitory lessons” 
to “ the young and gay”— 


“ These feverish joys that now so brightly bloom, 

” * Alas, too shortly of themselves consume. 

+ “ Some sudden cloud may blot their little day, 

% « Think but of Richmond, think—and——” 

’ hat, fora ducat ? Why, * think”—Od’s clouds 

nd blots— 

“ think—-and haste away.” 

| The next paragrah, which reproves the “ bigot 

@nctity,” that imputes the awful event to a 

special judgement,” contains some of the best 
esin the poem; and among them these two 
e very good, —though we do not see the pros 
lety of the epithet ‘* keenest” — 

+) « Our keenest bliss is mingled with a sigh ; 


5 


 “ We laugh to weep, and we but live to die.” 


In an apostrophe to Richmond, page 21, he 


+“ Oh, would this nation’s tears that since have roll’d 
* Down many a cheek, as thy sad tale was told, 
» “ Could they have gather'd, when those horrors gleam’d; 
_ “ And o’er that ruthless element have stream’d, 
4 * Now had they quell’d its dreadfu! energies ! 
> “ A nation’s tears had sav'd a nation’s sighs.” 


This is hyperbole with a witness ! 


Then follows a few lines of common-place 
@aatter, such as may be found every week in 
“Some of the newspapers, the usual finishing con- 
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solation on the death of friends After which % 

3 comes the conclusion— 4 T 

a : “ Oh then, deserted city, weep no more ! : 

FF “ Th’ afflicting hand shall soon thy grace restore ; ? 
“ Domestic bliss revive in thy retreats, < 

“ And living lustre bloom along thy streets. : 

« Soon shall time's angel, with oblivious sway, 

“ Wing lightly o'er thy grief, and kindly play 

* With softening touch to mellow it away.” 

* Living lusture blooming,” and “ blooming, | 
along the streets,’ seems to be a heterogeneous || 
mixture of ideas. The concluding triplet is, to 
Us, unintelligible. 4 

We have thus finished our proposed examina- #8 
tion of Mr. Gilman’s poem ; and we trust faith- @s h 
fuily and impartially ;—unless it should be Bgait 
found that we have leaned to the side of mercy. ~ 
We have not thought proper to notice the in- 4 ade 
stances of false grammar, which frequently oc- Bis | 
cur ; nor the repeated use of low expressions, @id, 
some of which are too vulgar even for the hum- q espe 
blest prose. It would be difficult perhaps to se- ence 
lect a passage of six lines, that is not disfigured |) «: 








by some of the blemishes above noted, or others §),,, 
of a similar nature. Dik 
our 

—— Rear 

oul 
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ich | 
) THE REMONSTRANCE AND PETI- 
TION OF THE LETTER QO, 

\ To the Ladies and Gentiemen of the Boston 

9 Theatre, 


HUMBLY REPRESENTS, 
» That your petitioner has, for a “ time where- 
: pf the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
rary,” been possessed of certain privileges, and 
ng; 3 immunities, in certain words ; with the unalien- 
ous) mb.e right of being heard whenever those words 
, to” 














were uttered ; but it much grieves your petition- 
r to add that certain members of your learned 
ody, forgetting the rights of private letters, or, 
s he fears, with malice aforethought, have, 
gainst the peace and dignity of the common- 

wealth of letters, and the statute in such case 
in- “Made and provided, fércibly ejected him from 
oc- fis lawful possessions ; that one of your body 
ns, Mid, a short time since, in presence of many 
im- @espectable witnesses, utter the following sen- 
) se- —eence-—— 


na ; 
th. | 

be” 
rey. | 


red ») “Tis to be borne to Platters and to Cesars’”— 


hers 


- 
ve 


hereby your petitioner was not heard in the old 
‘Philosopher’s name ; that another member of 
‘Your said body refuses to let your petitioner be 
eard in Brabantio, and Othello ; that another of 
our said body, and a lady too, denies him admit- 


ance in Pizarro ; and in short, that almost every 





4 
~s 
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that he have liberty to appear in person, and al | 
so to be heard by his counsel, John Walker, au. 7 
thor of a Pronouncing Dictionary of the Eng. 


¥ ape 
lish Language: Not doubting that you will : 


grant this his request, and speedily redress hij 


grievances, as in duty bound, he will ever pray. q adds 


m@ ance 


Tue Lerrer O. 








THE YOUNG MEN OF BOSTON, 
AND 
THE REVEREND MR. SABIN’S DISCOURSE. 








MR. EDITOR, 

Tue late meeting of the Young Men of Bos. 
ton to express their sympathy in the distresses 0; 
the sufferers by the conflagration at Richmond, 
reminds me of a circumstance recorded by the 
historian Suetonius.—When the Trojan am- 
bassadors waited upon Tiberius with their con: 


dolence on the death of his son Drusus, some- 


what out of date, he replied, with the utmost 
composure of countenance—* I beg, gentlemen, 


aay 
Fi 


one of your honourable body have at one time | 


or another driven him from the words fellow, 7 Msiad 


window, and various others, too numerous het | 
to particularize, to the great grief and detriment” 


of your petitioner: —— Wherefore he humbly prays 9. 


That a convocation be immediately held in | some 


the Green Room, to hear his complaints, an § 


i 


illust 
Th 


Shim 
Prian, 


Dall tl 


} pass 


of fi 


struc 
and 
Dor n 


Bis 


4 as d 


§ noth 
Gproy 
a who 
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, 1 
rem’ 
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ime 


ow, | 


nete | 


Jyour acceptance, in return, of my hearty condo-~ 
Hence on that melancholy event, the loss of your 
F illustrious townsman Hector.” 

= The very elegant and pathetick discourse of the 
4YS Freverend Mr. Sabin, delivered on the occasion, 


© Mcannot be sufficiently admired, whether we view 
ang ‘him as a historian or a moralist. As a histo- 
1 al 


7 rian, he has, with wonderful fidelity, condensed 
‘Fall the letters from Richmond, and all the news- 
ng. paper paragraphs on the subject, into the com- 
“Bpass of eight pages; and interspersed accounts 
of fires at various distant times and places—and 
adds, as an astonishing fact, that * the acquaint- 
q ance of those who fell victims to the fiery de- 
——.. ¥ struction, are sleeping in the silence of the grave ; 
and no more live to feel the pain of separation, 
4 or mourn the untimely death of those who were 
. 9§as dear to them as their own souls.” Surely 
Bi nothing but that inspiration, which fired the 
S prophets of old, could have known that those, 
Bos: Gwho died in the sixteenth centnry, are not now 
eS 0: 4 alive ! 
) shall say nothing of Mr. S. as a moralist, but 
the Fremind him of the old proverb, He that Ives in a 
B house tiled with glass, should not throw stones at his 
If he thinks the theatre is * a school 
) where all kinds of amorous intrigues are taught,” 
st modesty should have forbidden him to say so, till 
a e had proved that the midnight lectures of a 
Mmrou. }. C 


4 net ighbour. 
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certain class of people are not “ sad begetters o; 4 











e% . 3 ‘athe 

bastard chiidren ;” and their conferences and 7 
l ° . Yportu 
ove feasts only snares to allure silly girls to se. # 
! Hicat 

duction. P. QO. > 
ated 

: veil pi 7% 

fi -'\ ALE bes Mex. A Oo. » wi a Yo 
UNDIQUE COLLATIS MEMBRIS. pbryc 
—_———— 2 or ¢ 
ALEXANDER’S FEAST. poo | 
‘ 3 : a ‘ 4 , score 
Tuts ode of Dryden’s, which, it is said, he | as 
joi m 


*‘ esteemed the best of all his poetry,” was set 4% 
by Handel, and performed at Covent Garden | 
theatre, February 19, 1735-6, at opera prices. | 
«¢ The publick expectation and the effects of this 4 
representation, (says Dr. Burney) seem to have 4 
been correspondent, for the next day we are told = 
in the publick papers, that ‘ there never was, | 
upon the like occasion, so numerous and splendid | 
an audience at any theatre in London, there be- © 
ing at least thirteen hundred persons present ; A 
and it is judged, that the receipts of the house 7 
could not amount to less than 450 pounds. © It q 
met with general applause, though attended with : 
the inconvenience of having the performers plac- 7 


; y ~ bacc 
ed at too great a distance from the audience, ~ 
which we hear will be rectified the next time of 
performance.’ ” T 


Mr, Malone has preserved a tradition, that the | 


, 
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ofl caaliel 
andl ‘ther of lord chief justice Marlay took an op- 
“portunity to pay his court to Dry Jen, on the pub- 


ication of ** Alexander’s Feast ;’? and congratu- 






























2: Mated him on having produced the noblest ode 
wae hat had ever been written in any a 
You are right, young gentieman,” rep ied 
a ryden, ‘*anobler ode never was produced, 
‘nor ever will.” This singulariy strong express 
gon, (says Walter Scott) cannot be piaced to the 
h “score of vanity. It was an inward consciousness 
eg ' 
’ ol of merit, which burst forth. probably almost in 
Set @ . m 
jen tal oluntarily, and 1 fear must be admitted as pro- 
# phetick. 
ces. | 
this © 
4 TRAFFICK IN WIVES. 
ave 4 ’ o . . ° . & 
old am The historian of Virginia informs us, that, in 
ie, | 1620, “* a colony of 1216 persons, arrived, a- 


dig. pmong whom were 90 girls, ¢ young and uncor- 
be-, Srupt,’ who came over to mairy as many of the 
ti adventurers. ‘hey succeeded so weil, that 60 
use pmore came over thenext year. The husbands 

Tt : were obliged to buy them of the company, and 
ith 7 gave for them notes, payable in tobacco The 


price of a wife was, at first 100 pounds of to- 





AC: e 
ce bacco ; it afterwards rose to 150 pounds.” 
of | 


PUBLICK SPIRIT 





The love of one’s country, or public spirit, is 
a phrase in every body’s mouth, but it seldom 






the | 
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- % 
Pe 4 


goes deeper ; it is talked of without being felt : 4 ind 
Some mention it without having any ideas at all wit 
of it, but only as a fine thing, which every body are 
likes, and a good quality, which one would not “all. 
seem to be without. F Ci 





Others, when they name it, intend only some and 
poor and selfish gratification of their own: thus 4 le i 
with great men it is wealth and empire, to do ‘ 
what they list, and to get what they can; which — 
is direct faction, or promoting, under colour of ; T 
the publick, those views which are inconsistent 4 tter 
with it. Thus with the trader and artificer, it 3 vas 
is the encouraging only that sort of art or ware SUT 
in which he himself deals ; and this is monopoly — 
and engrossing, ever mischievous to the publick. ~° u 

But publick spirit is another thing ; it is to % hat, 
combat force and delusion ; it is to reconcile the A ecl 
Mand 
is to expose impnstors, and to resist oppressors 9 4 whr 
it is to maintain the people in liberty, plenty, Feno 
ac 








Mate 


true interests of the governed and governeurs ; it 





ease, and security. q 
er 





This is publick spirit ; which contains initev- * 
ery laudable passion, and takes in parents, kin- png 
dred, friends, neighbours, and every thing dear yn 
to mankind ; it ts the highest virtue, and con- par 
tains in it almost all others ; steadfastness to good ' op 
purposes, fidelity to one’s trust, resolution in p01 


difficulties, defiance of danger, contempt of | ™ 
m ir 


death, and impartial benevolence to all man-: 
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. 
at 
3 


lt; ‘kind. Itis a passion to promote universal, good, 
all with personal pain, loss, and peril: 1tis one man’s 


dy scare for many, and the concern of every man for 





not + i. | 

- Consider this picture, O ye great patriots 
me Yand guardians of the earth, and try if youresem- 
ius 4 le it ! 
do q 


os a SPECIAL JUDGEMENTS. 


< ¥ one ett k bet ae 

: “ r we = Py eC ~ ~" ‘ 
ws ERA Re Set ci Saia” Fee ES NAS 8, ae 
faa tna A ; 








of a The death of Oliver Cromwell was, it seems, 
ent 4 attended or followed by a very high wind, which 
it was nothing strange : but as Oliver had been a 
are msurper, and a great deceiver, and was greatly 
oly | rated ; most of the vulgar, and many that would 
ck, be thought much wiser, took it in their heads, 
to 4 hat, that same storm was a loud judgement and 
-he 7 declaration of the wrath of heaven against him, 
it and that Satan was fetching away his soul ina 

$9 7 whirlwind. But his friends turned it quite 
ty, 4 another way; particularly Mr. Waller, who 
made all that tumult and bellowing in the ele- 

.y- ments to be partly the call of heaven, summon- 
n- ing away so great a man, partly the sighs and 
ar sympathy of nature for his last agonies and de- 
ne 4 parture. The following is an extract from a i 
nd ’ opy of verses that Waller made on that occa- 4 
%sion. 





We must resign; heav'n his great soul does claim, 
tn storms as loud as his immortal fame, 


c g 
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His dying groans, his Jast breath shakes our Isle : 
And trees, uncut, fall] for his fun’ral pile. 

New Rome in such a tempest lost her king, 
And, from obeying, fel! to worshipping.. 

Nature herself took notice of his death, 

Aud, sighing, swell’d the sea with such a breath, 
That, to remotest shores, her billows roll’d, 

Th’ approaching fate of their great ruler told. 


Bersss eet 





UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


The following passage, in the speech cf Mr. 
Curran, to the jury on the trial of A. H. Row- 
an, is one of the most brilliant that ever fell 
from the lips of an orator. The reader will not 
be surprised to be told, that Mr. Curran was in- 
terrupted by a sudden burst of applause from 
the spectators in the court and hall ; which the 
authority of the chief justice could not silence 
for a considerable time. Had they remained un- 
moved, the ** sure and firm set earth” would al- 
most have prated. 

‘© | speak in the spirit of the British law, which 
makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British soil—which proclaims, even 
to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment 
he sets his foot upon British earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and conse- 
crated by the genius of Universay Emancipa- 
rion. No matter in what language his doom 
may have been pronounced ; no matter what 
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complexion incompatible with freedom, an In- 
Ydian or an African sun may have burnt upon 
him ; no matter in what disastrous battle his 
1 liberty may have been cloven down ; no matter 
with what solemnities he may have been devot- 
‘Jed upon the altar of slavery ; the first moment 
: he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar 
1 and the god sink together in the dust ;_ his soul 
walks abroad in her own majesty; his body 
r. a swells beyond the measure of his chains, that 
Fe a burst from around him, and he stands redeem- 





11 9 ed, regenerated, and disenthralled, by the irre- 
nt sistible genius of UniversaL Emancipation |” 
n- . — 

a1 


THE REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD, 


@ 3 Was educated at Pembroke college, and was 
y. regularly ordained deacon and priest of the 
]. | church of England. He was invited to preach 

in the churches at Gloucester, Bristol, Westmin- 


h || ster, and London ; but after becoming the apos- 
1- E tle of Methodism, was denied the farther use of 
n | any of the churches, and began to preach his 
‘t 4 doctrines in the fields. He was afterward chap- 
e j lain to the right honourable the countess of 
— Huntington. 


Mr. Seward in his journal says, “ Hell trem- 
bles before our brether Whitefield wherever he 
comes; the kingdom of darkness totters, and is 
















ad 
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shaken 3 vice skulks its guilty head, and retires 
io secret corners.”’ 

Mr. Whitefield in his own journal, says, 
«‘ Come, ye Pharisees, come and see the Lord 
Jesus getting himself the victory. Every thing 
falls before me :—Dear brother Harris reminded 
me,—and God suggested to me, that now I was 
like Joshua, subduing the devoted nations, and 
dividing the land.” 


SIR THOMAS WYATS, 


One of the early English Poets, and the co- 
temporary and friend of the accomplished earl 


of Surrey, was rendered, by his wit and popular ’ 


accomplishments, one of the most brilliant orna- 
ments of the court of king Henry the eighth. lt 
is reported of him that he occassioned the Refor- 
mation by a joke, and planned the fall of 
Cardinal Wolsey, by a seasonable story. ‘The 
following are some of his poetical trifles. 


Description of a gonne, 


Vulcane begot me, Minerva me taught, 
Nature my mother, craft nourisht me yere by yere ; 


Three bodies are my foode ; my strength is in naught, 


Anger, wrath, waste, and noyse, are my children dere. 
Gesse frende, what I am, and how I am wraught, 
Monster of sea or of lande, or of elsewhere. 

Know me, and use me, and I may thee defend, 

And if I be thine enemie, I may thy life ende. 
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res 





Of dissemblin ig woords, 


\ Throughout the world if it were sought, 
YS, ‘ Fayre words ynoughe a man shail fynde ; 
rd 4 They be good chepe, they cost right nought, 
Their substance is but only wynde ; 


























nN 5 
é ~ But well to say, and so to mesne, 

led @ os 3s 
_ That swete accorde is seldome sene. 

jas 

nd | it appears that Sir “homas was not without 
enemies at court, by the following verses on his 
death, by the earl of Surrey. 
4 Divers thy death do dyversly bemone, | 4) 
Some that in presense of thy livelihed Cae 

O- | Lurked, whose brestes envy with hate had swolne, € 

r] > Yield Cxsars feares upon Pompeus hed, o 

ar | Some that watched with the murderers knife, 

q- | With eager thyrst to drinke thy giltlesse blood, 


lt 7 Whose practice brake by happy end ef lyfe, 
With envious teares to heare thy fame so good, 
4 But I, that knew what harbred in that hed 
of q What vertues rare were tempred tn that brest, 
@ | Honour the place that such a jewei tred, 
> And kisse the ground whereas the corps doth rest, 
With vapourd eyes, from whence such streames avayle, 
As Pyramus did on Thisbes brest bewayle. 








| THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 

, ; Whose name will ever be gratetul to the ears 
> of every American, it is well known, was one of 

the strongest supporters of the British constitu- 

tion, and died while attempting to speak in the 

house of commons. The following inscription 
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was written upon a bust of the noble earl, in 
1782. 

Her trophies faded, and revers’d her spear, 

See England’s genius bend o’er Chatham's bier. 





pei ae Saas Stal ak 


No more her sails, thro’ every clime unfuri’d, 
Shall spread his dictates o’er the admiring world ; 
No more shall accents nervous, bold, and strong, 
: Flow in full periods from his matchless tongue. 
| Yet shall thy name, great Shade, from age to age, 
Bright in poetick and historick page, 
Thine and thy country’s fate congenial tell— 
By thee she ¢triumph’d, and with thee ehe fell, 


S volur 
ceive 
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DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 


% clo 
Once had occasion to file a bill inthe court of 4 js ‘ 
a chancery, against an attorney at Hampton, to 4 man 
set aside an agreement surreptitiously obtained © 1s) 
for the purchase of a house there. While his | °°” 
: ‘ sufh 
counsel was preparing the draft of the bill, Gar- at 
» rick wrote him the following lines. 
Lo bis Counsellor and Friend, Edmund Hoskins, Esq. Tom Foo! | 
sends greeting. a 


On your care must depend the success of my suit, 
The contest, I mean, *bout the house in dispute ; 
Remember, my friend, an attorney’s my foe, 
And the worst of his tribe, tho’ the best are so so. 
In law, as in life, [know well ’tis a rule, 

That a knave will be ever toc hard for a fool ; 
To which rule one exception your client implores » ar 
That a fool may for once turn the knave out of doors. 
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volume of the Society’s “ Memoirs ; 


> from which work we have selected it. It 1s a subject of 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF 
ALPHABETICAL CHARACTERS. 
BY THE REV. GILBERY WAKEFIELD. 








The following Essay was written about the year 1784, 
+ and received such favour as to be read to the Literary and 
4 Philosophical Society of Manchester (England) at two succes- 
4 sive meetings. and procured for its author a testimony of 
q respect, by his being immediately elected an honorary 
+ member of that society. It was published in the second 
* and afterwards re- 
ceived the more distinguished commeudation of other 
) judges of literary merit, by being inserted in the “ New 
Annual Register, ” for 1785. The editors of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Brittannica” also thought it worthy of a place 
in the late improved edition of their work. It received 
many additions and corrections by the author, and is pub- 
> lished at the end of his own “ Memoirs,” by the editors, 


| sufficient “ interest and dignity to engage the disquisition 
of learning and the contemplation of philosophy. 





Ar this period of time, when the human mind 
has acquired so much honour by the introduc. 
tion of such astonishing improvements into the 
various departments of philosophy and science, 
beyond the example of former ages ; those 
speculations, which tend to aggrandize the 
dignity of reason, are received with avidity, 
and admitted with a readier acquiescence. We 
are apt to conclude, that the same ingenuity 
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and strength of faculties, which have been able 
to investigate the sublime laws of the plane. 
tary system, to adjust the tides, to disentangle 
the rays of light, to detect the electrick fluid, 
and to extend their researches into the re- 
motest regions of mathematick science ; must 


be adequate to any attainments and discove. ~ 


ries whatsoever. Nor has any disputable topic 
of enquiry been accepted more implicitly of late, 
even by men accustomed to hesitate and to ex. 


amine, than the gradual discovery of Alphabetical — 


Characters by the successive exertions and accu- 
mulated experience of mankind. To call in 
question a maxim so generally believed, may 
appear, in the judgement of philosophers, to sa- 
vour of superstition and credulity : but, per- 
haps, it will be found, that the evidence in fa- 
vour of this maxim, bears no proportion to the 
confidence, with which it is embraced. As a 
man, I rejoice in whatever is honourable to our 
nature: but various seruples have ever forbid- 


den my assent to this popular article of belief. | 


{ will state my objections to it with all possible 
perspicuity and conciseness; and then sub- 
mit the determination of this question to the 
judgement and candour of the reader. 

{. The five first books of the O/d Testament 
are, I believe, acknowledged by all to be, not 
only the most ancient compositions, but also 
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ee 


a oe oe 
able the most early specimens of /phabetical Writ 
ane. — 
ngle | 


uid © .ecords, if alphabetical writing be indeed the re- 
eo. 

























ing, at present existing in the world. Now, 
taking for granted the authenticity of the Mosaick 
oe. 7 sult of human ingenuity, one great peculiarity 

Aust 4 distinguishes it from all other human inventions 

>ve. ® whatsoever: the very first effort brought it to 

pic | perfection. All the sagacity and experience of 
ate, § succeeding generations, illustrated by a vast in- 
ex. § flux of additional knowledge, beyond the most 
fea! 4 accomplished of their predecessors, have been un- 
~cy. | able to superinduce any real improvement upon 
tn 9 the Hebrew alphabet. This seems to mea singu- 
nay | larity utterly irreconcileable to the common hy- 
a. q pothesis: atleast lam acquainted with no plau- 
Der. © sible answer to this objection. 

t. ‘ Should any one reply, “ that alphabetical charac- 
the 1 ters may have been in existence many ages prio 
.s a to the date of these specimens in the scriptures, 
our | but that the more ancient memorials, in which 
‘id. | they were exhibited, have perished by the deso- 
cof, | q lations of ignorance and the vicissitudes of | 7 
ble | time :” I must demur at’ an argument that ad- | 
a = vances no premises of sufficient validity to au- 
the 1 thenticate this conclusion. For, 1. It is mere 
9 afirmation, without the least shadow of historical 
testimony to give it countenance. 2. To wave 
the authority of the Jewish scriptures upon this | 
point: (which, however, I must beg leave to J 
vor. | D . 
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observe, is corroborated by abundant evideuce 
from philosophy and experience, as well as histo- 
ry) that simplicity of manners, predominant in 
the early ages, so observable in the accounts de- 
livered down by every profane historian ;_ the 
confessed mediocrity of their intellectual ac- 
quirements, and the confined intercourse of na- 
tions with each other, which would render such 
an expedient less necessary, and therefore less 
likely to be discovered : all these considerations 
seem to argue with no little cogency, that so 
complex, so curious, so wonderful, so consum- 

ate a device, as that of alphabetical writing, 
could hardly be first detected by a race of men, 
whose wants were few, whose advantages were 
circumscribed, and whose ideas were commensu- 
rate to their situation. This position, therefore, 


ccnjectural as it is, and unsubstantial, seems un- 


worthy of further animadversion. 


I]. if alphabetical writing were a human invention, 
the natural result of ingenuity and experience ; 
might we not expect, that different nations would 
have fallen upon the same expedient, independ- 
ently of each other, during the compass of so 
many ages: when the faculties of the mind are 
equally capable at ali times, and in every corner 
of the universe ; and when the habits of life and 
modes of thought inevitably bear so great a re- 
semblance to each other in similar stages of so 
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ciety 2? This, I say, were but 2 reasonable ex- 
pectation : which, however, corresponds not to 
For a/phabetical writing, as now prac- 
tised by every people in the universe, may be 


referred to one common original.* Now, if this 


| proposition can be proved, the argument trom 


successive derivation, without a single instance 


® of independent discovery, must be allowed to 
» amount to the very highest degree of probability 


in my favour, and the common supposition will 


) appear perfectly gratuitous, with the incum- 


brance also of this great paradox : ‘* You tell us, 


4 I might say, of an invention, which is the regue 
> lar consequence of refinement in society ; noth- 


ing more thana gradual advancement from what 


> is plain to what is complex, through a similar 
| process, pursued by the mind in all its exertions 


for improvement : and yet, we can perceive no 
reason to conclude, that any community but 


> one, and that in no wise distinguished by any 


vast supericrity of inventive genius, or the im- 


= provements introduced by them into common 


lite, ever compasst this discovery ; though the 
human powers have been uniformly the same, 


* >, a ee ; 
Lue mecv CvpITAL TaW y~auMaTwvetiot, Taea de tuTwv Downes 


Diod. Sic. v. 74. 

The Syrians are the inventors of letters, and the Phe- 
nicians, having learnt the art from them, transmitted it 
tothe Greeks. 
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and the conduct of society has been greatly 
similar in different nations at different periods 
of time.” 

Let us consider then, how the evidence stands 
in this case : only premising, that, where a con- 
tinuity of transmission appears to have taken 
place, arising from the intercourse of nations with 
each other ; and where the words are the same, 
the grammatical construction, and other minute 
peculiarities of composition much alike, in two 
languages ; these languages are of the same tex- 
ture: and that alphabetical composition, attended by 
these circumstances of resemblance, must flow 
from onesource: especially, if the difference in the 
alphabetical marks of these two languages should 
be no objection, but may be accounted for upon 
reasonable principles. 


It will be readily allowed then, I presume, 


that no modern European nation separately in- 


vented alphabetical writing : exclusive of the Turé- 
ish empire, indebted to the Greeks and Arabians, we 
all derived, withont any doubt, this art from the 
Romans. he Romans never laid claim to the 
discovery : they ascribed all their literary advan- 
tages to the Greeks.* This accomplished people 


acknowledge, with one voice, to have received the 


*See Aurelius Victor p. 12. In Italia Etrusci ab Co- 


rinthio Damarato, Aborigines Arcade ab Evandro didice- 


runt. Tac. Ann, xi. 14. 
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Wert from the Pheaicians ;* who, as well.as their 
4 colonists the Carthaginians,are known by the learn- 
q ed to have spoken the Hebrew language, or a di- 
Palect scarcely varying from the original. The 
Greek characters very nearly resemble the Sa- 
mariian Or Old Phenician. ‘The Coptick, or Algyp- 
jian, Wears the exactest resemblance in the ma- 
jority of its characters to the Greek : which, how- 
ever, were not introduced, it is probable, before 
the foundation of dlexandria : many words are 
common to it with the cther Eastern languages ; 
and the impracticability of tracing more to this 
source partly arises from the paucity of the re- 
mains of their literature, and partly from their 
unconnected situation, and partly from altera- 


* So Suides often; Piuiarch, Herodotus, fustin Martyr, Clee 
mens Alexandrinus, several authors in the Aathologia, Fose- 
phus, Critias and Sopater in Athenaus, Pliny, Diedorus Siculus, 
Tacitus, Lucan iil. 220. ‘This is an important passage. 
The Phenictans were better known than the Hebrews, 
whose lanzuage they spoke, aud so had the credit of the 
discovery: see Diod. Sic. iv. 74 It is easy to improve on 
the invention of another, as Cicero observes. 

Nam neque tam est acrisacies in naturis hcominum et inge- 
His, ut res tantas Guisquam, NISI MONSTRATAS, possit vi. 
cere; neque tanta tamen ia rebus obscuritas, ut eas non 
penitis acri vir ingenio cernat, si modo aspexerit. De Or. 
1.31, See also Q. Curtivs, iv. 4.19, and the note in Pitis- 
cus’s edition. Eusebius, prep. Ev. ix. 26. x. 5. and particu- 
farly Hartley on Man, vol, i. prop. 83. 
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tions in a length of time: and these remarks arc jn all 


applicable to similar difficulties in the other 
tongues. This, therefore, must be referred in 
all reason to the same origin. The Chaldee, S;- 
riack, and later Samaritan, are dialects of the He- 
brew, without any considerable deviation, or 
many additional words. he thiopick differs 
more from the Hebrew, but still less than the - 
rabick. ‘These languages, however, notwith- 
standing such deviations, have issued from the 
same stock; as the similarity of their formation, 
and the numberless words, common to them all, 


affinity to the Aralick. Alterations would natu- 
rally be introduced, proportionate to the civi- 


lization of the several possessors, and the time @ 


and distance of their separation from the other 
nations : and this will account for the superiour 
copiousness of some above the rest. So then, 
not to determine which was the more ancient 
language, the Hebrew, Syriack, or Arabick, a 
question of no importance on this occasion 3; al! 
the languages in use amongst: men, that have 
been conveyed in a/phabetical characiers, were the 
languages of people, connected ultimately, o1 
immediately, with those, who have handed down 
the earliest specimens of writing to posterity. 
And, when the languages of the eastern nations 
are so similar—when so curious an art could be, 
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iicated by one people to another—is it not mor- 
lly certain, that alphabetical writing orignally 
entred in one people? For length of time has 


Udeprived us of express historical testimony in 


his case. 


Indeed, this proposition seems to be sufficient- 


“Vy ascertained by another argument ; that is, 


“rom the sameness of the artificial denominations 
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Ose |& 


tu- @ 


, . % 
vie 


me 
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hae 
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vf the letters in the Oriental Greek, and Latin 
languages ; accompanied too by a similar ar- 
rangement: Alpha, Beta, and so on, together 
with the similarity between the Greek and Samar- 
itan characters, which has been before observed. 

But, in opposition to this evidence, some will 
argue against all possible admission of our con- 
clusion, by alledging the entire dissimilarity of 
characters employed by the ancients to discrimi- 
nate their letters. “ Why should not one nation, 
it will be urged, adopt from the other the mode 
of expressing the art, as well as the art itself ? 
To what purpose the trouble of inventing anoth- 
er system of characters ?” 

Various answers may be returned to this ob- 
jection. 

1. We know, from the instance of our own 
language, what diversities may be introduced 
in this respect merely by length of time, and an 
intercourse with neighbouring nations. And 
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a such an effect would be much more likely tu i 
take place before the art of printing had con. 4 10ny 
“3 tributed to establish an uniformity of character, 7 ill 
i uM For, when every work was transcribed by thes nd 
‘i hand, we may easily imagine, how many varia. 4 jatio 
i. i tions would arise from the fancy of the scribe, ##5S¢ 
\ and the mode of writing so constantly different q phicl 
4 in individuals. What two persons write with. q now 
} out the plainest symptoms of peculiarity ? m lt 
2. Vanity might sometimes give occasion to | ollov 
this diversity. When an individual of another a dt 
community had become acquainted with this gotro 
wonderful artifice, he might endeavour to tre. ‘ week 
: commend himself to his own people, as_ the : i 
4 deviser of it; and, to evade detection, might @At f 
have recourse to the substitution of new sym. #2 PI 
bols. But let no more credit be given to this he 
conjecture than it deserves, a conjecture not im- 7 he 
, | probabie in itself. pat 
3. ‘The characters of the alphabet might, some- apece 
times, be accommodated, as much as possible, ; Phe 
to the symbolical marks already in use amongst 4 iew 
a particular people. These, having acquired a q It W 
high degree of sanctity by the use of many gen- @ in 
erations, would not be easily superseded, without 3&4 
the aid of some such contrivance, by an adven- 9 l 
titious practice. BM resc 
: 4. But 1 have more than conjecture to offe) 4 ‘ 
ri in support of this argument; even the testi: yd _t 
\ ' STE, 
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ony of an ancient historian; whose account 






‘ter, Mill serve as a general evidence in this case, 


@od may lead us to conclude, that similar de- 


the 
rig. @piations may have taken place, amongst other 
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4 Herodotus,* in one part of his history, has the 






lasses of men, as well as in that instance, 
hich he particularly specifies from his own 
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her 9“ Those Phenicians, that came with Cadmus, 

this j ntroduced many improvemenrs among the | : 
ol ‘reeks, and alphabetical writing too, not known in i 
the wny opinion, to the Greeks before that period, ei 


ges ES x 
f aes 


WAt first they used the Phenician character ; but 
ym. q n process of time, as the pronunciation altered, 
this the standard of the letters was also changed. 
im. mlhe Jonian Greeks inhabited at that time the 

@puts adjacent to the Pheenicians : who, having 


Pa aes 


me- @received the art of alphabetical writing from these 
ble, @Phenicians, used it, with an alteration of some 
erst Wiew characters: and confest ingenuously, that 
da) @git was called Phenician, from the introducers of 
cn git. And I have seen myself the characters of 
out ™@ Cadmus in the temple of Jsmenian Apollo at Thebes 
en- @in Beotia, engraven upon tripods, and very much 
@resembling the Jonian characters.+ 


ffer | * Herodot. Terpsich. 
tic) © T See further on this part ef the subject Cdishul on the 


@ °/gean Inscription, sect. xv. Suidas in Zausov 6 Iyu@, the 
Scholiast on the Orestes of Euripides, vers. 432. 
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5. The old Samaritan is precisely the same 7 
the Hebrew language : and the Samaritan Pen @ 
teuch scarcely varies by a single letter in fever 
words fromthe Hebrew. But the characters ar : 
widely different : for the Jews adopted the Chal 
daick or Assyrian letters, during their captivity 9 RITTE 





at Babylon, instead of the characters of their for 
fathers. Thisdifficulty then seems to have bec @ W 











sufficiently considered. ; ™ 
To be conluded next month. . ” 
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MAXIMS ON TIME. 0 


“© Redeeming the time.?’---Paul. 


A 
— 


Time is like acreditor, who allowsan ampk @ 0 


space to make up accounts, but is inexorablex @ 
last. 7; 

Time is like a verb, that can only be used i { 0 
the present tense. my 


Time well employed gives that health and vie ¥ v 
our to the soul, which rest and retirement at. ; 
ford to the body. 

Time never sits heavily on us, but when iti @ y 
badly employed. d 

Lime is a grateful friend ;—use it well, and & 
never fails to make a suitable requital. 


Monitor. 
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bec a Wuen lonely through the grove I stray, 





Where ghtt’ring streamlets round me play, | 
Reflecting back the golden ray, Ne 
That streaks the western vale ; 


Or on the verdant summit’s brow, : 8 
Where waving Ceres bends below, 1! 
Or mirror currents sparkling flow, 

And drink the fragrant gale :— 


mpl @ Or thro’ the forest’s quiv’ring glade, 

le 7 § Where spreads the aspen’s checker’d shade, 

With garland’s emblem wreaths array’d, 
Responsive concerts swell ; 


d in 4 

> Or onsome gray and moss-grown seat, 

“a Or in the woodland’s dark retreat, 

Vig: Where nymphs and pale-eyed vigils meet— 
t al-am And tune their fountain shell :— 
4 Or near some ruin’s mould’ring steep, 
it Where dew-drench’d arches frowning weep, 

q Around where cypress-branches creep, 
id i:/@ Or grim sepulchral yew ; 


+ Or near some lore and pensive urn, 

With palm and myrtle-boughs o’ergrown, 
Where languid willows drooping moan, 
and shed their silver dew :—~ 
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«As fancy then spreads out her wings, q 


Unlocks her many colour’d springs, 
And thrilling wakes the secret strings 


That sleep in harps of gold ; q 


O virgin page ! be then to thee, 

Imprest the ardent extacy, 

As glows the magick scenery, 
Inspiring dreams unfold. 


With transport eatch each briliiant gleam, 
That sparkling gems the glitt’ring stream, 
Or paints the lucid rainbow beam, 

That glides the ambient air, 
Reflect the bright poetick eve, 
Arrest the visions as they fly 
Refulgent thro’ the dazzling sky, 
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ODE TO TIME. 


‘ 


(The following poem was originally published in : 


imperfect form in the Gazette of the United States, ij 


July 6, 1791, with the signature of Birtua. It undg 


went great alterations, and had so many additions made"q 


it, that the editors of “ American Poems, selected 2% 


original,” thought proper to place it in their work amo] 


the “ Original Poems.” ‘The scarcity of that work w4 
be a suflicient apology for introducing it into the Po 
anthos. | 


Fux oft the painter’s pencil, oft the bard, 
On canvass, or on fancy’s airy scene, 
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Hath shown thee laughable, with grisly beard 
Stiff-starting from a peaked chin ; 
A few white hairs thin-scatter’d round thy head, 
Thine eyes turn’d grey with age ; 
4% Vhy nose quite shrivell’d hike a pointed hook, 
® Thy visage bearing all a wrinkled wizard look ; 
Bent down and crooked was thy form, 
And tottering on thy weak, lank legs, 
* Like some slim weed amid the shaking storm : 
. Thy blood, poor miserable dregs 
% Of life, crept thro’ each wind-puff’d vein, 
Which seem ‘d as tho’ ’twould burst with ev'ry strain : 
» ‘Thy long and dangling arms a scythe sustain, 
Yo lop off men as they cut down their grain: 
% Most laugheble indeed ! thus to deform 


-@ A god in power first, as first in form! 


R. @ 
But look, ye painters ! hear, ye bards, this truth ' 
ame His face shall ever bloom unfading youth, , 
Bright golden locks adorn his head, 
Majestick beauty seems his form ; 
Where’er he steps, his awful tread 
<j Sounds like the thunder of the storm. 
lini@ 
tes, mm Imperial Rome! once mistress of the worid | 
undes Who rear’d her palaces, her towers on high, 
made/™m Bade her tall obelisks assail the sky ! 
ted sal JR ruin lies, by his strong arm of power hurl'd. 
amotl Some broken arch, or nodding tower, 
rk wil Falls prone to earth each passing hour ; 


And oft the wary traveller hears the sound 
Of some lofty column broke 
By Time’s rudely shattering stroke, 
vou. |, E 
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When down it comes loud-crashing on the ground, 3 
And hills and vales the horrid roars rebound. q 


Behold yon figure starting on the sight ! 
His awful brow around, 
With palm and laurel bound : ; 
His forceful eye with genius bright, 4 
Seems now in fancy’s view to roll, 
And speak the bloody Czsar’s warlike soul ! 
But Cesar ! thou art gone! 
And Tig shall bid thy statue follow soon. 


The spacious forum, where great Tully’s voice 

A clear and swelling torrent pour’d along, 

Till the tumultuous faction check’d their mnrmuring 
noise, 

And mute—with dumb attention hark—as to the song 

Of Orpheus, did fierce Cerberus of old, 

When he with musick’s tongue his tender story told ; 

Touch'd by Time’s destructive, potent wand, 

Lies ia ruins mouldering on the land. 


From Rome the muse now turns her eagle-eye, 

To where the sun burns in the western skv, 

Where Niagara, loud and strong, 

His deep mejestick torrent rolls along : 

From many a noble stream and Jake supplied 
The rushing tide, 

With rapid force most awful roars ; 

While echo swells the solemn sound upon his solitary 
shores. : 

But lo! the boiling flood, check’d by a rocky mound 4 

it madly foams, and whirling round. 
In one stupendous sheet, 
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From the dizzy awful height, 


Fierce rushing, headlong thunders to the ground. 


The trembling groves, and caves around, 


For many a league the dreadful shout resound— 
And while the bellowing flood midst craggy rocks below 


Boils into foam, above the heaven-depicted bow 
In rapture holds the wondering traveller’s eye, 
And all his senses thrill with heavenly extacy. 
But hold, my muse ! repress thy airy flight, 
Nor give thy quick’ned soul to sweet delight ; 
For e’en those haughty rocks, that rear on high 
Their shaggy heads, and rend the vaulted sky 
With their loud-roaring sounds sublime, 


Shall bow beneath the shattering hand of Timer. 


Yet waft away ! Oh! dissipate thy fears, 

For now, thro’ the deep gloom of future years, 
A beauteous scene beneath the western skies, 
Resplendent bursts upon my ravished eyes. 
Where thro’ uncultur’d wilds Ohio rolls, 

And hears the rav’nous wolf’s terrifick howls ; 
Or sees upon his shores at midnight hour, 
The cruel savage exercise his power ; 

Sees him with a demoniack’s jov elate, 

Commit the hapless victim to his fate, 


And while with grinning rage, the blazing wood 


He quenches in the prisoner’s hissing blood 
_ > 


Hears the shrill shrieks that pierce the distant air, 


And freeze the heart of pity with despair : 


There Trme’s command shall bid those horrours cease. 


And wild Ohio smile with scenes of peace. 


Where beasts of prey prowl o’er the desert ground, 


Some future youths shall listen to the sound 
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Of wisdom, flowing from the Sage’s tongue, 

In tones attractive as the voice of sone. 

Then shall fair temples, villas, cities rise, 

‘fo beam new splendour on the natives’ eyes ; 
‘The heaven-taught painter, sculptor, and the bard 
Shall there in future ages seek reward ; 

The voice of musick warble thro’ the air, 

And all the glorious arts of peace appear. 


But now again, the muse prophetick, sighs, 

While scenes of future desolation rise. 

She sees her city, fair Columbia’s pride, 

A heap of ruins spreading far and wide : 

She sees her streets, once beauteous to behold, 

Partition’d off, the shepherd flocks to fold ; 

‘The crumbling bricks, and separated stone, 

By pale-green miss, and scattering fern o’ergrown. 

The wiley fox from broken arches peeps, 

Thro’ the deserted dome the weazel creeps, 

The owl sits whooping on the temple door, 

While hops the squalid toad along the floor ; 

The hissings of the deadly snake she hears, 

The warning rattle, trembles in her ears. 

Begone, delusive fancy ! may thy wana 

No more deform the beauty of our land ! 

Be unprophetick all thy gloomy views, 

The airy offspring of the weeping muse— 

But all too true, alas! thy words may prove, 

When Time’s destructive power shall o’er their beauties 
move ! 


Fre thrice ten times the god of day, 
Has drove his flaming, annual car, 
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Adown the rosy west ; 
My slender frame of clay, 
With Time and fierce disease at war 
May moulder into dust : 
These grief-strung nerves of mine may cease to move | 
In sad vibrations to the voice of love; 
> With many a hapless bard, whose tender breast 
~ Now knows no more the goading thrust 
Of pride, or penury his nerves of feeling tear. 
But hold ! ah, hold thy lifted hand ! 
Nor lowly bow, 
Beneath thy awful blow 
The father of Columbia’s favour’d land : 
Oh spare ! the glorious patriot spare ! 
Nor give the stroke of fate, 
UVatil his equal shall appear 
To fill with equal dignity the lofty chair of state. 


LOVE, DEATH, AND REPUTATION. 

; [ The following elegant aud polished apologue was 
Aa written by Anne Kingsmill, afterwards Countess of Win- 
chelsea, and maid of honour to the wife of King James II. 
4 It is taken from a selection of poems by the most eminent 7 
ladies of Great Britain, first published by George Colman, 

senior, and Bonnel ‘Thornton.] 


a RepuTATiIon, Love, and Death, 
ies | { (The last all bones, the first all breath, 
7 The midst compos’d of restless fire,) 
From each other would retire ; 
Through the world resolv’d to stray, 
avery one a several way, 
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Exercising, as they went, 4 . 
Each such power, as fate had lent es . 
Which, if it united were, 


Wretched mortals could not bear. 





But as parting friends do show 
To what place they mean to go; 
Correspondence to engage, 
Nominate their utmost stage. 

Death declar’>d——“ he would be found 
Near the fatal trumpet’s sound ; 
Or where pestilences reign, 


And quacks, the greater plagues maintain ; 


— 


- 
‘ 


Shaking still his sandy glass, 


And mowing human flesh hke grass.’ 


Love, as next his leave he took, 
3 icf + | \¢ C <TQ - 
€"ast on both so sweet a look, 

~ @} ae —— e . is: oie tae 
As tier tempers near Gisarm Ga, 
 & al « oa a 4? +} ao 
One relax’d, and t’other warm’d: 
Shades for his retreat he chose. 
™ ' at ‘ . 
Rural plains and soft repose; 

a 
? ’ + 9 

ere no dowry e’er was paid 
Where no jointure e’er was made: 

a3 4 pe ot b , ? es a 
oii tongue the nympo perplex'd, 
"Mee Oe 1, ' ; 4 
Where no forms the shepherd vex’d, 

y ‘ ‘ec oe “ ates 
Where himself should be the care, 
OF the fond no d of ¢] . f + oP 
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Winans that was they soon should know, 


4 
, 


4u revoir !——then turn’d to go. 


- 


Reputation made a pause, 


Su ung her severer laws . 
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Second thoughts, and third, she us’d, 
Weighing consequences mus’d ; 
When at length to both she cried— 
* You two safely may divide, 
To the Antipodes may fall, 
And reascend th’ encompass’d bal}. 
Certain stil] to meet again 
In the breasts of tortur’d men ; 
Who by one too far betray’d, 
Call in t’other to their aid: 
q Whilst I, tender, coy, and nice, 
Rais’d and ruin’d in a trice, 
- Either fix with those I grace, 
4 Or abandoning the place, 
No return my nature bears 
From green youth or hoary hairs : 
if through guilt or chance I sever, 
q f, once parting, part for ever !” 


‘he following satire on the modern English play-mion- 
gers, Reynolds, Cherry, &c. &c. is from the Monthly 
© Mirror for 1810. Itis a pretty close imitation o! 
Gray’s Ode to Adversity. | 


ODE TO SENTIMENT. 
E I. 
DauGuHTer Of dulness! canting dame! 
Thou night-mare en the breast of joy, 
Whose drowsy morals, still the same, 
The stupid sooth, the gay annoy ; 
Soft cradled in thy sluggish arms, 
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len footpads prate of guilt’s alarms, 





| i And pig-tail’d sailors sadly queer, oh 
| : Affect the melting mood, and drop the pitying tear 
a ™ No 
II. . . 
| Ae es 
i When first, to tickle Britain’s nose, i (A 
Hugh Kelly rais’d his leaden guill, W. 
| | ‘Thy poppies lent the wish’d repose, So, 
4 And bade the gaping town be still. = 
: Poor comedy! thine opiate lore 
With patience many a day she bore, 
Till Goldsmith all thy hopes dismay’d, = Fo 
And drove thee from the stage by Tony L.umpkin’s a 4 | 
Be 
iT : 
j Scar’d by thy lanthorn visage, flee : Bu 
4 "Phalia’s offspring ight and merry, 4 Th 
Lond Jaughter, wit, and repartee, ® 
And leave us moralizing Cherry 7 urp | 
They fly, and carry in their line, | 
Grimaldi, Goose and Columbine, 
"To Sadler’s Wells, by Dibdin taken, 
Vith him they vow to dwell, nor find themselves forsaki y 
V1 
IV. ” 
Soliloguy, with clamorous tongue a 
That brings the lord knows what to view, : ' 
And affectation, pert and young, 4 Ono 
Swearing to love-—the lord knows who, 4 : V 
Still round the midnight cauldron caper : | 4 And 
Warm charity with Newland’s paper, i 7 
| ) And baby bounty not unwilling 


To give to mother dear her new King George's shilling 
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V. 
Oh gently o’er the modern stage, 
Fair preacher, raise thy deafening din ! 
Not with the metaphorick rage, | 
That guides the sword of Harlequin. 
(As erst thou did’st the town amuse) 
With tender bailiffs, generous Jews, 
© Socratick hosters, praying sailors, 
haste harlots, letter’d clowns, and duel-fighting tailors. 


Vi. 
 Forbear thy handkerchief of brine, 
n’s aida Some gleams of merriment admit ; 
% Be tears in moderation thine, 
To water, not to drown, the pit. 

But if, with streaming eye askew, 

Thou still wilt blubber five acts through, 

Have pity on a son ef rhyme, 
Burp the play—’tis yours—but spare the pantomime. 


\ 
—S_— : 


q AUTHOR AND CRITICK. 


3 “ Vive critick,” exclaim’d a poor zuthor in pique, 
“In reviewing my work, why abuse it ? 

You've injured my fame by your cursed critique, 
Vor nobody now will peruse it.” 


Was to save not destroy reputation. 
And I could not more certainly ruin your fame, 
Than by giving your work circulation.” 


a ae 





Ouoth the critick, “ ’m glad to hear that, for my ain 
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‘i THE DRAMA. 
i Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
r For the worst avarice is that of sense. : Ad f 
‘ With mean complacence ne'er betray your trust, au Ww 
{ Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. nce 
fi Fear not the anger of the wise to raise; Gil 
} Those best can bear reproof, who merit praise. h: 
Pore. nea 
a 
BOSTON THEATRE. pe CO 
Cre 
Jan. 20. Merchant of Venice*——Turnpil ce 
wees 
\ Gate. Mo st 
4 22. A new Way to pay old Debtst —M owl 
ng . sick Mad. ling 
* Mr. Coors, after the recess of a week, owing tod’ Z 
: vere indisposition, appeared in Shylock, and was welconumm™r. C 
ed with rapturous applause. Our present limits wills Brpo 
permit us, nor will it perhaps be thought “ germain GiMe pe! 
the purpose,” to sev much of a performance, which A y ¢ 
who have seen, have declared to exceed anticipatiag t fre 
Memory cannot retain the impression of ail its beautiqm™mgua 
nor, if retained, can they be suitably described. Barac 
“ To iliose, who saw them not, no words can paint, nge 
“ And those, who saw them, know all words are fain! al 
Bi he 


¢ This is the only play of Massinger’s, that revisits tia@ply b 
stage in modern times, and this butrarely, It would s] los 
' o_ (4 
be difficult to account for the neglect which it has suff 
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23. The Revenge*—The Fortress. 


- for though it has much excellent dialogue, and some 

|] drawn characters, the fable does not excite interest 

cient to make it pleasing to spectators. Though 

Td Lovell, Lady Allworth, and Margaret, are amiable, 

t, 4 d Wellborn has good qualities enough to make the au- 
Bence bear with his vices, yet they are not attractive. 
“@ Giles Overreach is the most prominent character, but 
Wech acharacter as gives pain rather than pleasure, to see 


















pes wth the pangs of disappointed pride and ambition, 


PE. lineated. Mr. Cooke’s representation of this “ cormo- 

t,” to save whom “ would beggar the stock of mercy,” 

he tonature and his author, we could hardly look upon 

tii | @mthout shuddering. His acting in the last scene, where he 
ple 


so strangly characteristick, that nothing but the actua! 
owledge that the whole is a fiction, could alleviate the 
lings @& horrour which it excited. 


1g tow /* Zang appears to be one of those characters, which 


velconugmr. Coole plays more for the sake of variety, than for the 
will cagerpose displaying the superiority of his talents. We 


main {age Persualed of the correctness of this opinion, not from 


hich JamBy carelssness that he discovered in his performance, 
ipati(gmt from he circumstance of his not being perfect in the 
neantismeguage € his part. His acting through the whole 
@Waracter vas very fine, and worthy of “ the great re- 
“— } nge” wih which he is inspired. ‘The art, with which 
@ plays ipen Alonzo, and leads him on, step by step, 


e faint) 
le "| i he has plunged him in irretrievable ruin, is equalled 
risits be ly by hi: inimitable by play during the scene between 
ould nt 
5 sufi | 


atlos and Alonzo, and the jov he expresses, when he 
hds his “ masterworks begin to play”’ Mr. Robertson 
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94. Richard IfI.—The Purse. 
97. Macbeth-—Fortune’s Frolick. 
28. A new way to pay old Debts—Tyj 





i Weathercock. . ., 
a 29. The Revenge*—Tale of Mystery. @ ;, 
| : 31. King Leart—The Quaker. a wi 
4 : Bw! 

i was respectable in Alonzo. Mr. Vaughan did not appe| th: 

i : “i “at i a ac 

A, always to understand the language of Carlos. Ya the pu 
ines, elit 

« The crime was mine, ' 
1) me eg 

“ Who plac’d the there where only thou couldst fail,’ ‘ 

and. : 
‘ kdo not part with her I sive her thee.” M4 
2 dite ae Fer 
by emphasizing the words in italicks, he conveyed a mez 
i 4 ' ; ' q me!) 
‘ ing in the first very different from the true ong, and/ 

; mre 
the last no meaning whatever. P 
cert 
* The repetition ofthis excellent play givesus anoth§ = 
opportunity of paying a tribute to the sublime acting my T*P 


Mr. Cooke, and of lamenting the deficiency ef pubiif] 
taste, which suffered it to be plaved to one of the the 








nest houses we have seen during Mr Cooke’s ergageme!§ 
He was more perfect in the dialogue than before and in ti 
fifth act, when he beheld and triumphed in the fall of 
lonzo, was superiour in the expression of iy raptur§ 
His address to Mahomet in the second act, : 

‘ 7.00k down, Oh holy prophet, see me terture 


rey ° - hd il 
« This Christian dee, &c. ich 
° e * ° e ‘e 
| may be noticed as one of the prominent beatties of - 
1 el , : 
ms, performance. ba 
| he 
Hate 


* We discover in Mr. Cooke more qualificaions re"llliath, 






OL. 
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Feb. 3. Othello—Jew and Doctor. 


rm a 
ty site for an accurate and pleasing representation of Lear, 
than in any other actor that has attempted it on our stage. 
ys it would be injustice to Mr. Cooke to compare his Lear 
























with any that we have seen, except that of Mr. Fennell ; 
@ whose delineation of the old king, “ more sinn’d against 
ap peg 


than sinning,” very justly received the approbation of the 
a the 


publick. Mr. Fennell’s readings of the text, though, in 
' some few instances, different from Mr. Cooke’s, were 

“7 : equally correct and impressive, and we hesitate not to de- 
pal ® clare that his conception of the whole character was equal. 
ly true to the author. Mr. Cooke’s superiority to Mr. 
Fennell in this part, consists more in personal, than in 


. 7 mental qualifications ;—he has more flexibility of limbs, to 
and® represent the infiirmity and decreptitude of age; and 


certain tones in his voice, more expressive of grief and 


‘iooci vexation. From longer experience and a more frequent 


actingd repetition of the part, he bas acquired more ease in con- 

publi ducting the business of it ; butin no other respects, and 
he thi in no scene of the play, except the two with Edgar, are 
agemel we willing to allow him superiority. In those two scenes 
ndintl Mr. Cooke’s acting was uncommonly fine, and very suc- 
call off essful in exciting sympathy. In the beginning of the 


hird act,in his address tothe elements, “ blow, winds,and 
rack your cheeks,’ &c. Mir. C. omitted much we could 
ave wished him to retain; during the whole scene, 


rapturg 





ure Pe ee" 
ill the appearance of Edgar, he was inferiour to Mr. 
-, aFenneill. 
eg Of 4 


We could not avoid drawing this comparison between 
he performances of these gentlemen, though perhaps 
Mather mal-apropos ; Mr. Fennell’s elegant and classical 


an oO F 
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5. Merchant of Venice—Love A-la-Mode™, 
6G. King Lear—The Ghost. 
7- Macbeth+ - Turnpike Gate. . 
10. Hamlett—The Purse. 


reading of the text of Shakespeare in every character, 
and his chaste and impressive delineation of Lear, made 
too deep an impression on our memory, to be easily for- 
gotten. 

Mr. Duff gained a new triumph in Edgar, which he 
played for the first time. 


* After performing Shylock in his usually excellent 
style, Mr. Cooke gratified us with his Sir Archy Macsar- 
casm, in the farce of Love a-la-mode, which, to our judge- 
ment, appears the very acme of comick excellence. Mr 
Stockwell’s Beau Mordecai was productive of much a- 
musement, and should not pass unnoticed. 


+ In this play Mr. Cooke took leave of the Boston au- 
dience. ‘The house was very handsomely attended. Mr. 
Cooke’s Macbeth is a very unequal performance, often 
rising above, and as often falling below expectation. 
The best of his acting is unquestionably in the banquet 
scene, the whole of which he plays in an undertone. In- 
stead of driving off the ghost with rant and bravado, he 


addresses it, 
“ Hence, horrible shadow ! 


“ Unreal—mockery, hence ;” 
im a tone scarcely audible, which, is undoubtedly more 


proper, for a man concious of guilt. 


{ Mr. Payne made his first appearance here these three 
years in Hamlet, which he sustained with much credit to 
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12. Mountaineers*—Plot and Counterplot. 


his character as a tragedian. His faults, which are few, | 

are the faults of nature ; his merits are all hisown. His 
figure, though not displeasing, is not such as Hamlet de- 
’ scribes his father’s—*“ a combination and a form indeed,” 
: i &c. His voice is of small compass, and the upper tones 
> [fF rather discordant. He seems to have paid his devoirs 
‘ > more to the muses than to the graces. We believe few 
‘ actors are more familiar with the delles-detires ; and his 
¢ [readings disclose a maturity of thought, not often seen in 

» one of his years. 

Of his performance of Hamlet, we cannot speak other- 
wise than in general terms of commendation. He is par- 


ticularly entitled to praise for omitting the usual stale 
“ trick of coming on with his stockings “ ungartered and 
‘ down-gyved,” to create a titter. We wish he had extend- 
“4 ed his “ reform” to the business of the play scene. It is 
known that he, as well as other Hamlets, justifies the prac- 
oi, tice of lying on the floor and peeping through the fan, 
* by pleading the authority of custom ; but it is “ a custom 
en ff more honoured in the breach than the observance.” It 
n. Ip. were as easy to prove that Hamlet a éuffoon, who thus sets 98 
et onthe“ barren spectators to laugh,” asthe Grave Digger, — ¥ 
in. Who, for the same purpose, pulls off some dozen or six- © 
he [ey teen waistcoats, and who, probably, would make use of | 
' the same argument in his justification. 
Mr. Dickenson’s Polonius is too well known to need 
our commendation. Were we to speak of the other 
re [characters « according to their deserts, who should ‘scape 
whipping ?” 
* After witnessing so many “ tragedies rehearsed,” it 
ee 


was refreshing to hear the Mountaineers announced for 
to 
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14. Douglas*— Inkle and Yarico. 


representation. But anticipationoften outruns enjoyment; 
and whoever went to the theatre expecting to see this 
delightful opera, as they remember to have seen it, must 
have been sadly disappointed. Its chief attractions this 
evening were Mr. Morse in Bulcazin Muley, and Mr. 
Payne in Octavian. Mr. Morse made much of his part, 
and received repeated marks of approbation. If Mr. 
Payne used less exertion he would be more successful. 
He gives too much importance to trifles by noise and vo- 
ciferation. Sadi compares Octavian te “2 great melon, 
with a rough outside——(which we allow Mr. Payne to 
have)—and much sweetness under it’’—(which we think 
he has not.) He has all the asperity of the misanthrope, 
but not the tenderness of the lover. Though we are ever 
ready to do homage to the talents of Mrs. Mills, nothing 
but the necessity of the case should induce her to play the 
first singing parts; her Agnes was endured for want of a 
better. The same may be said of Mr. Vaughan’s Kilmal- 
lock Mr. Entwisle’s Sadi and Mr. Dickeinson’s Lope 
Tocho created some merriment ; but, on the whole, the 


audience received but “ lenten entertainment.’ 


* Douglas is said to be “the only living tragedy of a 
living author.” It has been extolled by Gray, as a work, 
that had “ retrieved the true language of the stage, lost 


1 years.” And Dugald Stewart, one of 


for three hundrec 
the best of modern criticks, speaks of it, as one of the no- 
blest columns in the temple of Scottish literature. Al- 
thouch it probably never had a reader or spectator that 


was not charmed with the melody of its versification, the 


‘ ° ~ . ° . ~,* ‘ 
interest of its fable, and the pathetick tenderness of filial 
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Pizarro—The Paragraph. 
19. Lover’s Vows*—Highland Reel. 












sr parental love, which it portrays; yet it has so often 
been chosen for the introduction of young candidates for 
cragick renown, and so often mutilated and disfigured by 
-heir unskilfulness, that it seldom or never attracts a nue 


a 







merous audience. 
Mr. Morse added another sprig to his laurels, in the 
character of Glenalvon. His personation of that artful 







chief was naarked with fine discrimination, and was much 





applauded. 
Mr. Payne’s Young Norvai displayed considerable skill, 






and much of the “ blood of Douglas.” Though “ novelty 





prompts his tongue, and youthful admiration vents itself 





4 


freely,” we conceive that, by more gentleness, he would 
be more sure “ to move each gentle heart to pity.” 

Mr. Drake supported the character of Old Nerval with 
judgement, and was entitled to praise. 
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* Of allthe adaptations of German plays to the English 
stage, we think this the most unexceptionable, both as it 
regards the moral of the plot and the characters of the 
dramatis persone. ‘The fable excites powerful interest, — 
and, if dN with any tolerable degree of ability, Aga- , 4 
tha and Frederick claim a large portion of commiseration. ~ 
Mrs. Inchbald informs us, that, she has made considerable .™ 
alterations in the dialogue in adapting it to the stage; 

she might have been pardoned if she had gone further, 
and given Amelia something to say less childish, How-| 
ever, lovers are apt to say sof¢ ébings in real life, and there F 
fore may be as silly on the stage as they please. 
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21. Alexander*—Modern Antiques. 


The piece was tolerably well played througheut ; and 
Mr. Payne’s Frederick certainly deserves a higher encomi- 
um. It was acted with a sufficient portion of inspiring 
animation, and a pathos which he has not before discov- 
ered, and which made it highly affecting. 

The Highland Reel was performed in a style not before 
seen in any theatre. Mr. Vaughan in Sandy very wisely 
declined any attempistosing. Itis very commen to hear 
complaints of the squeamishness and unkindness of the 
Boston audience. The Mountaineers, Inkle and Yarico, 
and the Highland Reel, have certainly brought their good 
nature to the trial, and they bear it with a wonderful de- 
gree of firmness. 


* Mr. Payne's Alexander possessed many excellencies. 
Take 1t “ for al! in all,” it was the most successful of any 
part he has undertaken. That he should not be eminent- 
ly great in the lover, is not surprising, when we are told 
by a London critick, that “« Barry was the last actor who 
acquired fame in the part of Alexander.” This, however, 
we are not bound to believe, in the fullest extent of the 
assertion ; but itis certain that very few of those who 
have performed the hero we//, have been very striking in 
those scenes where love ts the principal passion to be dis- 
played. Hart, the original Alexander, is said to have 
made love “ with such a god-like ardour, that spectators 
could scarcely once doubdt of his immediate descent from 
Jupiter.” In the banguet scene Mr. Payne conducted the 
stage business very judiciously, and was eminently happy 


in his delivery. He struck upon a new reading in the 


line ~- 
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: « Ha! what says Clytus ? Who am 7?” 

i where, by emphasising the pronoun Z instead of the verb 
_ am, he gave an unexpected effect to the interrogation. But 
- [it was in the last scene that he displayed his powers with 
3 — the greatest success, and we have never seen this played 
" §) with more propriety of action. The varieties of passion, 

) « the change of torments,” and the transitions from fren- 
; ‘ zy to calmness, were marked with nice distinction. 

Y — Is the stage manager ignorant of the period when 
. 4 cunpowder was invented ?—if not, why does he direct 
. : the discharge of cannon, when the king’s “ health goes 
»s d round ?” 

d fF) tt would be unpardonable to pass over in silence the 
r Clytus of Mr. Drake, which was highly respectable. 

Mrs. Doige looked very well in the part ef Statira, and, 
considering that it is out of her line, and was probably 
E jundertaken in consequence of the indisposition of Mrs. 
c Duff, was entitled to applause. Roxana, by Mrs. Powell, 
4 ~~ as usual, spirited and correct. The “ royal Sysigam- 
e , and the princes and princess of the blood royal, were 
- . altogether unfit for state and majesty.” 

* The farce of Modern Antiques was revived after a 
suspension of fifteen years. Mr. Entwisle created much 
ws Maughter by his clownish waggery in Yorkshire Joey. 


py Mr. Drake was completely metamorphosed in Cockletop, 
and played with much more than his usual portion of 
spirit and animation. Mrs. Mills, in Mrs. Cockletop, : 
displayed considerable versatility of talent. a 
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NEW PHEAYRE, PHILADELPHIA. 

Ix publick and in private life, the meed oj f 
praise due to uncommon merit should never f¥- 
be withheld ; it acts as a stimulus to exertion, 


| and calls forth talents, that repulsive coldness F¥, 
4 . . ® ° a 
ae y on y ’ 6 2 ee 
iP or negative approbation would “ wither in the “Tility 
iy > 
ul . 


ripening.” Under this impression we should 
do injustice to our feelings, did we not pub.fy 
lickly acknowledge the uncommon pleasure wi 
received from Mr. Duff’s performance of thy 
arduous character of Macbeth, on Saturday 
evening last, a pleasure heightened by being i 


v4 


ee unexpected, as we knew not of Mr. Duff’s stand. 
ecg ing, and was induced to attend from the novBi-4 . 


~ . ; 7 
elty cf his “ first appearance”—and amply in Bincer 


j > , « i ; J X< 10Uus E 
deed were we repaid for the many vexatiou Part c 


disappointments we have received by first a 


AE sl A 


‘ pearances—his voice we found fine and of grez 
compass, his face and figure éxcellent, the linc« 
ments of the former, however, not sufficier! 

Ir \ 


4 


marked to portray the vindictive feelings 6 
the character he so ably represented—the mus eived 


cular strength of the latter will sufficiently envio con 


ene ot a Auster 


atl ; By 
vie him, when his judgement and nice discrimgy ding 


it ah ination, which will never suffer him “ to tear ® nduce 
hei passion to tatters,”’ render it necessary to exhib@#ion. 


the workings of rage or ebullitions of passion M#"8> ar 
we will not, however, anticipate the pleasure U4" tt, 7 
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Mpublick will derive from this gentleman’s per- 
‘Yormance by particularizing his many excellen- 
Kies, which were sufficiently acknowleged on 
Yhe dropping of the curtain by five rounds of 
Manimated plaudits. Soon, however, the versa- 
: ility of his talent was to be tested by the per- 
' sonification of * Diddler,” in“ Raising the Wind,” 
‘a character so opposite to the one just represent- 
‘ed, that doubts were entertained of his aptness 
Yor achange so unusually great, but all questions 
‘pf his capacity vanished on his appearance—he 

was at once the whimsical, yet chastely humor- 
‘pus Didler, and sustained his part throughout 
“'Pavith so much taste and vivacity that we most 
‘Pincerely wish he may: soon form a component 


? 


“part of our theatrical corps. 
; Philadelphia Paper. 


DRMAVICK ANECDOTE. 
MR. CUMBERLAND. 
Ir was reported that Mr. Cumberland had re- 
meived a handsome present from the Israelites, 


yan consequence of the white-washing, or rather 
Pilding,he had given themin his Jew, This report 
Penduced a gentleman once to ask him the ques- 
ion. * No,” said Mr. C. * they gave me noth- 
ng, and, to tell you the truth, I am rather glad 
ot it, for if they had, in all probability I should 
lave been indicted for receiving stolen goods.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


_— 








“P,Q.” will find that we have inserted hisf] 
“iO ra Bases ¢ 
communication, with one or two trifling altera§” 
° ° ° ‘ momp 
tions to soften the asperity of his allusions. OU 


. 
: . Beacit th 
“ R.” On the habit and influence of novel readin, = 


oa Way 


next month. vat 

“ Dramaticus”’ On the conduct of the Manage pp xctcl 
of the Boston Theatre, is inadmissible in its pref 
sent state. We have no reason to doubt tha 


a hat 
they used all proper exertions in engaging thei 


mnenc: 


"aime 


4 ee corps theatrique, though we lament they were no —— 
a more successful. § 
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We had intended to resume the publicatiof{}y, pl 
of the Potyantuos, without either apology 10 ; Thi 


its suspension, or solicitation for future patrotfahe < 






age, trusting that the same spirit of liberality; 


which once gave it support, would again be ev 
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ses ever produced any thing but disappointment, _ 
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ended to this New Series. A disappointment 
especting the decorations intended for this num- 


yer, and which could not have happened if prom- 


ompels us to come before the publick, and soli- 


‘cit their acceptance of the portrait of Mr. Joun 


WWVavrKxer, instead of that of Mr. Harris, a 


ketch of whose life was inserted at the com- 


J mencement of this number, with an expectation 


Pauat the portrait would be completed by the 


ime of publication. We regret this circum- 


stance the more, as we had no other original deco- 


leony 


ation in sufficient forwardness. On the strength 
Mt assurances from the artists with whom we 
ave made engagements, we venture to promise, 


hat no disappointment of the kind will occur in 


muture. 


Since we have begun the work of apology and 


®xplanation, it may perhaps be proper ta@state 


; ur plan of future operations. 


The Pelyanthos will be published monthly in 


1, . 
ne same gorm as this number, and decorated 


‘ Vitv : “6 . bd 
vith engravings executed by the first artists. 


his series, like the former, will be a miscella- 
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neous collection of Biography, History, Crit} 
cism, Poetry, and Romance. 

It will be one of our objeets to select from ai. 
thors of former times such productions as ar 
worthy of republication, and whose scarcity 
renders them equal, or superiour, in value, to 


modern or ginals. 


While we strive to render this publicatiof 


worthy of the patronage it once enjoyed, we so. 
licit the assistance of the scholar and the philoso. 
pher, the poet and the moralist, the historian ani 
the humourist. ‘fo the liberality of the Ame: 
ican publick we confidently look for guardian 
ship and support, and anticipate the period, wher, 
fostered by their smiles and nourished by thei 


bounty, we may throw aside this miniature form, 





and appear in the more dignified external apf 


os ee 
pearance of an octavo. 


Boston, Feb, 28, 1812. 
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